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Art. II. — The War in the East. 

It has long been evident that the aggressive force of Moham- 
medanism is spent, and that in offensive war the individual 
bravery and tumultuous attacks of its followers can no longer 
make head against the military science and discipline of modern 
Europe. For years the Turk has been regarded as a " sick man," 
on the bed of death ; and it is a common belief that the slow pro- 
cess of dissolution has been unduly prolonged by the anxious care 
of those who think less of the fate of the invalid than of the dis- 
position to be made of the ample possessions of the intestate. 
When Mohammed II. captured Constantinople, the spirit of the 
Crusades had disappeared, and the strength of Europe was so far 
away, and so fully occupied with other affairs, that no effectual 
and combined resistance was opposed to the victorious progress of 
the Osmanli. When Sobieski routed the army of Cara Mustapha 
under the walls of Vienna, the tide turned, and, although occasion- 
ally illuminated by brilliant victories, the path of the Turk has 
since then been backward towards the Bosphorus. Early in the eigh- 
teenth century a new Power appeared upon the stage. Soon after 
the battle of Pultawa Eussia became involved in a war with Turkey, 
the result of which was not favorable to the former. A few years 
later war again broke out, and from that time forth wars suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid succession, the result being a gradual, 
but quite constant extension of the Russian territory towards 
Constantinople. 

Finally, at the close of the war of 1828 and 1829, Russia had 
extended her frontier to the Pruth and Lower Danube, and had 
gained the entire northern and eastern shores of the Black Sea, as 
far as Fort St. Nicholas, not many miles north of the mouth of the 
Tschorock. The main results of the Crimean War were to throw 
back her frontier from the Lower Danube, and the destruction of 
her naval power on the Black Sea. Within a century Russia has 
advanced her frontiers some four hundred and fifty miles towards 
Constantinople, about eight hundred and fifty miles towards Ber- 
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lin and Vienna, and about a thousand miles nearer to India and 
Persia. 

Amidst the vicissitudes through which Europe has passed since 
the fall of the first Napoleon the attention of her statesmen has 
been turned towards the East with ever-increasing anxiety and 
apprehension. Through the mists of diplomacy and the smoke 
of battles there has loomed upon the gaze of Western Europe the 
form of a mighty colossus on her eastern borders. The terse proph- 
ecy of the Great Napoleon, that in fifty . years Europe would be 
either Eepublican or Cossack, has seldom been absent from the 
thoughts of those who governed her. The existence and growth 
of the Cossack colossus were evident enough ; the question has 
been, " Are its feet of clay or of brass ? " It is probable that 
prior to the war of 1828 the strength of Eussia was overrated, 
while there was certainly a full appreciation of the baneful effects 
of her possible preponderance in the family of nations. Since the 
treaty of Adrianople the tendency of public opinion appears to 
have been to underrate Bussia's force ; and since the treaty of 
Paris, not to give sufficient weight to the internal changes which 
are modifying the whole law of her being, and must eventually 
alter her relations with the rest of the world. 

The Eussian troops of to-day differ widely in number and effi- 
ciency from those who crossed the Balkan with Diebitsch, or 
assaulted Akhaltzik under Pask^vitch, or even from those who 
fought in the Crimea. Of late years every effort has been made 
to raise the tone and increase the efficiency of the Eussian army ; 
with what result we shall soon know. The emancipation of the 
serfs and the introduction of universal liability to military service 
are immense strides in the path of progress ; and he who would 
measure the power or predict the influence of Eussia in any 
quarter must now take into account these two great measures, 
with all their direct and indirect results of instruction, individu- 
ality of action, etc. It may still be true that Europe is to be 
Eepublican or Cossack ; but it is not alone the Eepublican of the 
time of Napoleon who has changed ; the Cossack has changed as 
well, and from the ignorant and brutalized serf of a despot, he is 
becoming an intelligent and active member of a community, slowly 
and surely advancing beyond the control of arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible force. 
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Those who dread and those who desire the growth of Eussian in- 
fluence must alike remember that the Eussia of the future will be 
a very different nation from the Eussia of the past or of to-day. 
Even when under the sternest despotism, Eussia has always pos- 
sessed some germs of free institutions and of representative govern- 
ment ; as, for example, in the government of villages in civil life 
and in that singular military institution known as the Artel. So, 
also, in the w T ell-known words of one of her nobles, who, drawing 
a poniard from his belt, exclaimed, " This is the constitution of 
Eussia ! " she has ever had a constitution, — such as it was. It is 
clear enough that, as the children of the former serfs become edu- 
cated and civilized by contact with the world, a real constitution — 
in the true sense of the word — must erelong be given to or 
seized by them. The serfs were not of an inferior race, but were 
capable of improvement and civilization, and the doubt is not as 
to whether Eussia will eventually receive a constitutional gov- 
ernment, but only as to the means by which that end is to be 
reached, — whether by quiet and gradual methods, or through vio- 
lence, and the horrible upheavals of socialism and communism. 
Should the successors of the present Emperor display the same 
excellent qualities that he has, there can be little doubt that the 
great end will be reached without convulsion. 

There are vast differences between the inhabitants of the three 
great divisions of the Old World. The habits, intellect, religious 
sentiments, the civilization of Europe are totally unlike those of 
Asia, while the Africans are entirely different from and vastly infe- 
rior to both the others. As in nature sharp lines of demarcation 
are rarely found, but widely differing objects are usually connected 
by intermediate types, blending into each other by imperceptible 
degrees, so it happens that Eussia is the connecting link between 
Europe and Asia. Possessing many of the qualities of Europeans, 
and an aptitude for their civilization, the Eussians have at the 
same time many Asiatic characteristics, and possess a peculiar 
facility for conquering and assimilating to themselves the purely 
Asiatic countries. They have much of that Asiatic mystery and 
finesse which prompts them to veil their movements and designs in 
a secrecy which stimulates the curiosity of interested observers, 
while it often leads them to exaggerated conclusions as to the 
power and designs of this modern sphinx. 
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Claiming the position of head of the Greek Church, Eussia has 
long been suspected of seeking to restore, for her own advantage, 
the faded glories of the Empire of Byzantium. Cut off from the 
open highway of the ocean by the rigorous winter of the North, 
and to the south by a closing of the* Bosphorus almost as effectual 
as when, in prehistoric times, no Bosphorus existed, she has been 
suspected of the design of forcing her w r ay to the sea, and thus 
gaining a free and untrammelled outlet for the productions of the 
vast region she controls. Could we for a moment imagine our 
Atlantic ports hermetically sealed by ice during the greater part of 
the year, and the Lower Mississippi under foreign rule, we might 
perhaps be able to answer the question as to how long we would 
permit the control of New Orleans by another Power. 

These dual qualities of Eussia, — half European, half Asiatic, — 
the secrecy and mystery of her movements, her diplomatic astute- 
ness, and the self-evident fact that to gain a secure outlet to the 
sea is a necessity for her existence and progress, probably suffice 
to explain the distrust with which she is regarded by many Euro- 
peans. • Another point to which sufficient weight has not always 
been given is, that Eussia is in direct contact with the Turks, both 
in Asia and Europe. The Asiatic, the Moslem, is an interloper in 
Europe. He fought his way thither at a time when the power of 
the Crescent and the warlike enthusiasm of its followers were at 
their height ; when Christian Europe was too disunited to repel 
him. But he is none the less an interloper still ; a foreigner whose 
existence as a governing power in Europe is in every sense preju- 
dicial, for he has in no sense become Europeanized. There is no 
possibility of Moslem and Christian living together in harmony in 
Europe under Moslem rule. The question is not whether the Turk 
shall be driven out, but w r hat shall be done with his country when 
that is accomplished. Hence the jealousy with which Eussian 
movements are regarded. 

Our readers are familiar with the circumstances which led to the 
existing war between Eussia and Turkey. It is not within the 
scope of our intention to discuss the long negotiations and per- 
sistent efforts on the part of Europe through which they vainly 
sought to procure for the Christians in European Turkey the bless- 
ings of security for life and property. It is not our purpose 
to discuss the question as to who is right and who wrong; it 
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will suffice to accept the situation, and endeavor to throw what 
light we can upon the forces of the combatants, and the nature of 
the theatre of war, so that we may from time to time describe 
intelligibly the operations of the war as it progresses. 

It is not easy to ascertain with accuracy the population of the 
Turkish Empire ; but, omitting Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, as not 
to be depended upon for any considerable assistance, also Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Montenegro, there will remain not much over 
30,000,000 for the available population ; and if we further deduct 
the Christians and Jews of Turkey in Europe, there will not remain 
more than 24,000,000. It must also be remembered that there are 
some three and a half millions of Christians in Asiatic Turkey. 

On the other hand, Russia, omitting Siberia and the other Asiatic 
dependencies, except the trans-Caucasus, has a population of some 
77,000,000. 

The financial condition of neither country is good, but Russia is 
less dependent upon foreign countries for supplies, and therefore 
better able to bear the strain of a long war, especially when the 
hearts of the people are in it. 

The Turkish regular army consists of " some 150,000 men, sup- 
ported by perhaps some 200,000 trained Redifs, or reserves, and 
about 80,000 other Redifs whose term of service in the reserve has 
expired. 

Habitually the regular army is divided into five corps, of which 
one is stationed at Constantinople ; one in Roumelia, headquarters 
at Monastir ; a third in Anatolia, headquarters at Erzeroum ; the 
fourth in Irak, headquarters at Bagdad; the fifth in A rabis tan, head- 
quarters at Damascus. Each corps is commanded by a Mushir, or 
Marshal. From the nature of the case it is impossible to concen- 
trate all the regulars and their reserves on the Danube and near 
Erzeroum ; considerable bodies must be left in Constantinople, on 
the frontiers of Greece, Montenegro, and Servia, also in Syria and 
on the Persian frontier. 

In addition to the regulars and their reserves, there is always 
available a large force of irregulars, known by the name of Baschi- 
Bazouks, etc. Some of these men, if well armed, would do good 
service in the defence of fortified positions, and as light troops 
covering the movements of an army ; but they cannot be relied upon 
in the open field against regular troops. "Within the last few years 
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the Turks have purchased large quantities of breech-loading rifles, 
metallic cartridges, and other ordnance supplies, so that they are 
well provided, for the present at least, in these regards. It is un- 
derstood that they have armed their field batteries largely with the 
Krupp breech-loading steel gun. The Turkish fleet numbers more 
than twenty respectable ironclads, many of which are of English 
construction, beside light-draught vessels for river service. It is not 
probable that the Turkish army is in a high state of efficiency, 
judged from the European point of view ; but the men are brave, 
and will always fight well. In the defence of fortresses and in- 
trenched positions they are admirable, and they fight well enough 
in the open field until discouraged by reverses, when they are apt 
to lose confidence, as was the case in the latter part of the cam- 
paign of 1829, after the battle of Kalewtcha. 

Under the new organization the armed force of Eussia is to con- 
sist of about a million and three fourths of men ; but sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to bring the present system fully into play, 
so that the number of instructed men now available must fall con- 
siderably short of the ultimate strength. In 1873 competent Ger- 
man judges were of the opinion that Eussia could then bring into 
the field, for offensive operations, 534,000 infantry, 92,500 cavalry, 
and 1,572 guns; leaving a reserve of 83,500 combatants, exclu- 
sive of the reserve squadrons, batteries, and cadres of the " instruc- 
tion troops," of the garrison troops (20,000 infantry and 50,000 
artillery) in the fortifications and militia. 

Glancing hastily at the new organization, we may be able to form 
an approximation to the number of troops now available. 

The normal effective peace establishment is 750,000 men. The 
infantry portion consists of three divisions of guards, four of gren- 
adiers, and fifty of the line ; in all, twelve regiments of guards, 
sixteen of grenadiers, and two hundred of the line, each regiment 
having three service battalions of four line and one rifle company 
each. The infantry regiment is a little over 4,000 men. The cav- 
alry consists of eighteen divisions, each having three regiments of 
regular cavalry and one regiment of Cossacks. Cossack regiments 
are also attached to the headquarters of the infantry divisions. 
The field artillery consists of fifty-seven brigades of foot artillery, 
each having five batteries of eight guns each, and one battery of 
Gatlin guns. The field-guns are rifled breech-loaders, of 9-pounder 
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and 4-pounder calibres. The eighteen brigades of horse artillery- 
are armed with the 4-pounder guns. 

The normal organization of the active army is into eighteen or 
nineteen army corps of three divisions each. 

All the special services, such as the engineer troops, hospital corps, 
railway detachments, telegraph corps, etc., are fully and admirably 
organized. 

The contingent of conscripts for 1873 was about 150,000, and 
not far from the same for each year since then. If then the state- 
ment already given, that in 1873 Eussia had over 650,000 men avail- 
able for offensive operations be correct, she must now have more than 
a million of trained soldiers at her disposal. The infantry and cav- 
alry are well armed with the Berdan breech-loader, now made in 
large quantities in Eussia. The lance has been taken away from 
all or most of the cavalry, and they are to a great extent trained 
to fight on foot. 

The tactics of the infantry have been altered to meet the changes 
in modern warfare, and it is believed that the army is in every re- 
spect far more efficient than at the time of the Crimean War. In 
one most important respect there has been a vast change for the 
better since the fall of Sebastopol, and that is in regard to railways. 
At that time the only railways in Eussia were those from Mylowitz 
to Warsaw, and from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The difficulties 
and losses arising from the transportation of troops and supplies 
to the Crimea were far greater than those resulting from the action 
of the allies. At the present time the railway system is well ad- 
vanced towards completion, and affords facilities for the movement 
of troops and supplies to the most important points of the Empire. 
It is not saying too much to assert that, had the present railway 
system been in operation in 1855, the siege of Sebastopol would 
have been impossible. 

In the present war, as was the case in 1828 and in 1855, opera- 
tions are conducted upon two distinct and distant theatres, — 
Turkey in Europe and the eastern part of Asia Minor. These 
must be described separately. 

Eirst let us touch upon the main topographical features of Turkey 
in Europe. Eeferring to any good map of that region, the first thing 
that strikes the eye is the river Danube. We are concerned with the 
portion of the river below where it breaks through the mountains 
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at the Iron Gates, near Orsova. Under existing circumstances this 
river is the first Turkish line of defence. Below the Iron Gates the 
Danube, except when divided by islands into several arms, is no- 
where less than nine hundred paces in width, often more than double 
that. In places it is from seventy to eighty feet deep, often shal- 
lower, but always a deep river, nowhere fordable. There is only one 
place, at Tuldscha, where a sandbar reduces its depth so much as to 
render a pile-bridge practicable ; at all other points bridges must be 
supported upon boats. The current averages about two and one half 
miles per hour. As a rule the right, or Turkish, bank commands 
the left bank, which is often marshy to the water's edge. The 
points suitable for crossing large bodies of troops are few, and are 
generally covered by fortifications on the Turkish bank. 

Of these works, the most westerly of any importance is Widdin. 
This is a town of considerable size and importance, on the right 
bank of the river; it is well fortified, and contains extensive 
military establishments. Kalafat, on the opposite bank, formerly 
served as its tete de pont, but is now in possession of the Bou- 
nianian troops, — a great advantage for the Bussians. Below 
Widdin there are small works at Lorn and Orsova. Nikopoli is 
a place of more importance; the Osma Biver here enters the 
Danube from the south, and the Aluta from the north. This is 
a possible point of crossing for the Bussians. At Sistova is an- 
other small work. Still lower down is the important fortress ot 
Bustchuk, which is well fortified ; opposite to this, but at long range, 
is Giurgevo. At Bustchuk is the terminus of the railway from 
Varna. About twenty-five miles below Bustchuk is Turtukai, which 
has been strengthened of late years. Here is one of the most 
advantageous crossings of the Danube from the north. The river 
is here 995 paces wide, the banks, on the left side, firm and 
always passable. The river Dombrowicza here enters the Danube 
from Bucharest, and affords great facilities for collecting bridge 
materials. Next below is the strong fortress and intrenched 
camp of Silistria, so well known from its admirable defences in 
1828 and 1855. Hirsova is a smaller work, covering a very im- 
portant point for crossing the river. 

Some forty miles below is Brailov, now in the hands of the 
Bussians, and at some little distance from it, on the Turkish side, 
the fortification of Matchin. Galatz, Beni, and Ismail are all in 
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the hands of the Bussians. Tuldscha and Satunovo, though small 
works, are important as covering good crossing-places for the Bus- 
sians. A few words are necessary in regard to Eoumania. 

This principality may be roughly described as bounded by the 
Carpathian Mountains, the Danube, and the Pruth. The general 
direction of the Carpathians is parallel to the two rivers, and the 
average height of the chain is from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, some peaks 
attaining an elevation of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. From the 
main range spurs project towards the Danube and the Pruth, but 
below Widdin they sink into a broad plain before reaching the 
Danube, whose northern bank is very low, usually consisting of 
marshes and morasses. The plain of Eoumania is exceedingly pro- 
ductive. The roads are very bad in wet weather, and from the 
marshy nature of the northern bank the problem of throwing an 
army over the Danube is difficult of solution. 

The only main railway of this region is that from Lemberg 
in Gallicia through Galatz, Brailov, and Busco to Bucharest, whence 
one branch leads to Eustchuk and Varna, another to Krachova 
and Zernetz. From the same main line a branch leads through 
Jassy to Kischenev and the southern system of Eussian railways. 
South of the Danube, and at an average distance of some sixty 
miles, the Balkan range extends eastwardly from Albania to 
Cape Emineh on the Black Sea. This is the second line of de- 
fence for the Turks. Between it and the Danube lies Bulgaria, 
of so much interest as having been the cause, and now about to be 
the theatre, of the war. At Eassova the Danube, in its course to 
the sea, turns sharply to the north ; and just at this point com- 
menced Trajan's wall, which extended to Kostendji on the Black 
Sea. 

The peninsula north of Trajan's wall and between the Danube 
and the Euxine is known as the Dobrutscha. The northern part 
of this district is broken by the mountains of Matchin, Betschepta, 
and Baba-Dagh ; towards the south the surface is hilly and undu- 
lating, and of no great elevation. The soil is sandy, underlaid by 
limestone, and the interior valleys are destitute of springs and 
streams, so that no water is to be procured except from a few deep 
wells. The population is scanty. From these causes the region 
is a barren waste, affording no supplies except pasturage, and 
even this fails at midsummer. 
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The portion of the Bulgarian plain between Trajan's wall and 
Bazardjik is quite as desolate, and as destitute of wood and water, 
so that troops marching through the middle of this desert must 
contend against the total absence of the necessaries of life during 
a march of about one hundred and twenty miles. The rest of the 
Bulgarian plain, between the Danube and the Balkan, is very dif- 
ferent. The soil is a rich loam, and in the wet season wellnigh 
impassable. The roads are bad, and there are no bridges, except 
such as may have been constructed of late years on the main roads 
through Shumla and Varna. In the winter there is much snow ; 
the summers are hot, the autumns dry. Until the early summer 
the ground is everywhere carpeted with verdure ; the slopes of the 
valleys are covered with trees, the streams bordered by green 
meadows ; and wherever cultivation extends there are abundant 
crops of grain. In the autumn vegetation withers, and water is 
scarce. The population is crowded into large villages, where there 
are abundant stores of provisions. The inhabitants are agricul- 
tural and pastoral. The towns are either on the Danube or at the 
foot of the Balkans. In the former the Moslems, in, the latter the 
Christians, predominate. The Bulgarians are industrious; they 
are inclined towards the Eussians by their Sclavonic origin and 
Greek faith, and hate the Turks, who have so long plundered and 
oppressed them. The only railways in Bulgaria are the short lines 
from Kostendji to Bassova, and from Varna to Bustchuk. Once 
across the Danube, the Eussians are masters of Bulgaria to the 
Balkan range, except the ground covered by the fire of the for- 
tresses and intrenched camps. 

To hold Bulgaria the passes of the Balkan must be secured ; to 
dictate peace in Adrianople or Constantinople, these passes must 
be carried and traversed. So that, when they have overcome the 
difficulties of the Danube, the Eussians next find the Balkan 
athwart their path. At its western extremity the Balkan unites 
with the range traversing Albania and Dalmatia, and connects with 
the mountain system of Herzegovina and Servia ; near Sophia it 
sends out to the north an offshoot which connects it with the Car- 
pathian range, and it is through this offshoot that the Danube 
forces its way at the Iron Gates. The greatest elevation of the 
main Balkan range is to the west of the sources of the Jantra and 
Tundscha, that is, west of Kassanlik and Tirnova, where the summits 
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are covered with snow until midsummer. Thence to the sources 
of the Kamtschik the elevation is not over 5,000 feet, and farther 
east not more than 4,000 feet. The prevailing character of the 
range is that of richly wooded round hills ; it is only in the val- 
leys that masses of rock are found. The southern slope is by far 
the most steep. On the northern side is a parallel range of foot- 
hills, differing much from the main range. These foot-hills are 
of limestone, with flat tops, often falling off at the sides in per- 
pendicular walls from 100 to 200 feet in height, and forming 
singular denies. Towards the bottom of the valleys the face of 
rock slopes more gradually as it descends. The hill-tops are not 
easily accessible, and are covered, not with the magnificent trees 
of the main range, but with dense brushwood. For long distances 
from the foot of the lower range the plain is covered with an 
undergrowth of oak, which renders the movements of masses of 
troops across the country difficult and almost impossible. The 
idea, in former times, that the Balkan was impassable arose not 
so much from the height and inherent difficulties of the range as 
from the fact that no really good roads existed, and that within a 
distance of five or six marches many small difficulties were accumu- 
lated which had to be overcome by all the troops in succession. 
The space at our disposal will permit only a brief mention of the 
most important passes across the Balkan range. 

The most westward are in the vicinity of Sophia, where two main 
roads cross the mountains. One comes from Ukschub, where 
roads unite from Montenegro, Herzgovina, Bosnia, and Servia, 
and passes through Dubnitza to Tatar-Basardschyk ; the other 
comes from Sophia, where the road from Belgrade and Msch unites 
with that from Widdin, and also leads to Tatar-Basardschyk; 
thence the united roads lead to Adrianople and Constantinople. 
Sarimbeg, about twelve miles west of Tatar-Basardschyk, is the ter- 
minus of a railway through Adrianople to Constantinople, with a 
branch to Enos on the iEgean Sea. These passes present compara- 
tively few natural difficulties ; the roads have been improved and 
fortified of late years. The next important pass is that through 
which the road from Tirnova to Kassanlik and Adrianople is con- 
structed. Another road leads from Tirnova by Seldino and Jamboli 
to Adrianople; this road is connected by a branch with Kasan and 
Karnabad, as well as with Aidos; the two last being important 
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strategical points. Karnabad is connected toward the north, by 
roads through Kasan with Tirnova on the one hand, and through 
Osmanbasar with Eustchuk to the left, and through Rasgrad with 
Turtukai on the right ; to the south, roads lead to Adrianople, to 
Bourgas, and to Constantinople. Aidos is connected, towards the 
north, through Prawady with Shumla and Osmanbasar on the left, 
with Varna, Bazardjik, and Silistria on the right ; while to the 
south it is also connected with Bourgas, Constantinople, and Adri- 
anople. Most of the roads through Karnabad and Aidos to Varna 
and Shumla have of late years been made practicable for artillery, 
and fortified in the mountains. 

The most important Turkish fortresses in this region are Widdin, 
Eustchuk, Silistria, Shumla, and Varna. Were the Turks in con- 
dition to assume the offensive, Widdin would be of great impor- 
tance as facilitating their crossing the Danube, and gaining the 
rear of the Bussian positions north of that river. Eustchuk and 
Silistria have already been alluded to; they were originally im- 
perfect works of masonry, which have from time to time been 
extended and strengthened by the addition of numerous earth- 
works. They are too strong to be taken by direct assault, unless 
by surprise, and must be attacked with heavy artillery, or masked 
by corps of observation. If simply held by garrisons, they can pro- 
duce little effect upon the general result of the campaign, except 
in rendering the passage of the Danube difficult in their vicinity. 
It can probably be assumed with safety that the Bussians have 
sufficient force to mask them while operating elsewhere. Shumla 
is at the northern base of the foot-hills of the Balkan. The town 
is in a horseshoe, formed by projecting spurs of the hills, and the 
fortress has gradually assumed the dimensions of an intrenched 
camp. It does not directly close, or command by its fire, any pass 
over the Balkans, for troops in mass can march around and behind 
it in every direction. It is of great importance only when the 
strength of the army encamped within its lines is so great in rela- 
tion to the active columns of an enemy that the latter cannot leave 
a sufficient force to mask it, while pursuing the chief objects of 
his operations. Varna is strong by its situation and by its exterior 
defences. It is important as controlling the terminus of a railway, 
as enabling the Turks to land troops and supplies in the rear of an 
enemy seeking to cross the Balkan from the north, and as being 
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the best harbor between the Balkans and the Danube. We shall 
have occasion to return to the subject of military operations in this 
quarter ; for the present it will suffice to say that the first object 
of the Eussians must* be to obtain a secure footing south of the 
Danube, their second object must be to carry and securely hold a 
sufficient number of the Balkan passes. We must now turn to 
the more distant, but net less interesting theatre of operations in 
the direction of the Erzeroum. 

The main chain of the Caucasus Mountains, separating Europe 
from Asia, extends from Anapa, near the entrance to the Sea of 
Azof, in a southeasterly direction to Baku, in the Caspian Sea. 

It is with the country between this chain on the one hand, and 
the Murad branch of the Euphrates and Lake Van on the other, 
that we are now concerned. This is so completely a region of 
mountains and valleys that it would carry us far beyond our limits 
to attempt a detailed description ; it will only be practicable to 
give a clear idea of its main features, so that the general move- 
ments of the campaign may be understood. From a point on the 
Black Sea just south of Poti commences a range which extends a 
little south of east to the vicinity of Akhaltzik, and thence keeps 
on northeast until it unites with the main Caucasus range at Mount 
Velicti. . The principal river of the basin thus formed is the Eion, 
which empties into the Black Sea at or very near Poti, where the 
railway to Tiflis commences and extends up the valley of the river, 
crossing the range just described near a little place called Suram. 
Kutais is the principal town in this basin, and is on a branch of 
the Eion. North of the latter is the Ingour Eiver, and still farther 
north the Kodor, which may play important parts should the 
Turks be able to move in force from Sugkhum-Kale. Near where 
the range last described turns to the northeast in the vicinity of 
Akhaltzik, and separated from it by the valley of the Kur, the 
Allaghez range commences, and extends southeast to the Blue 
Lake and beyond, uniting finally with the Ararat chain south of the 
Araxes. Between the Caucasus range and that of Allaghez is 
the great valley of the Kur, in which Tiflis is situated. The rail- 
way alluded to as extending from Poti up .the Eion valley enters 
that of the Kur, after passing the mountains at Suram, and follows 
it to Tiflis. The chain of Ararat begins on the Black Sea near 
Fort St. Nicholas, and extends nearly east until it reaches a point 
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some twenty miles west of Akhaltzik, and thus far its crest forms 
the boundary line between Eussia and Turkey. Thence the range 
turns west of south until it reaches a point some forty miles south 
of Erzeroum, where it turns nearly northeast to the vicinity of 
Kagazmin, thence south of east to Mount Ararat, whence it fol- 
lows the right bank of the Araxes for some distance, and then on to 
the Caspian. The region between the Allaghez and Ararat ranges, 
together with the western and southern slopes of the latter, make 
up the theatre of the operations now in progress. The northern 
part of the former region drains into the valley of the Kur, the 
southern portion into the valley of the Araxes, which finally unites 
with the Kur not far from where it empties into the Caspian. 
The Kur rises about thirty miles west of Kars ; its course is north- 
east, but very circuitous, through Ardahan, near Akhaltzik, around 
the northern end of the Allaghez, through Atshur to Gori, whence 
it turns southeast to the Caspian. Akhaltzik is about seven miles 
from the Kur, on the Poskow, a branch coming in from the west. 
Ahalkalay is about thirty-five miles southeast of Akhaltzik, on 
the Toparawan, a branch coming in from the southeast. 

Some thirty miles or so northeast of Erzeroum a chain breaks off 
from the Ararat range, and extends northeast to the Allaghez ; this 
separates the upper waters of the Kur from those of the Araxes. 

The latter river rises some thirty miles south of Erzeroum, and 
follows the northern base of the east branch of the Ararat range, 
passing through Hassan-Kal£, Korassan, Kagizman, and near Eri- 
van, until it finally unites with the Kur. The principal branches 
which interest us #re the Arpa, which rises where the lateral chain 
dividing the Kur from the head-waters of the Araxes and the 
Allaghez come together, and pursues a southerly course through 
Alexandropol, uniting with the Araxes about twenty miles east of 
Kagizman. The Kars Eiver rises about twenty-five miles northeast 
of Hassan-Kal^, runs northeast through and about eighteen miles 
beyond Kars, then turns to the southeast and unites with the Arpa 
about twelve miles below Alexandropol. 

The Tscorokh Kiver rises in the Dumli-Dagh, in the Pashalic of 
Erzeroum, flows northeast through Baiburt, and finally north along 
the western base of tlje Ararat range, past Artwin, until it enters 
the Black Sea at Gunieh, a short distance w 7 est of Batoum. A 
branch of this river rises in the Ararat range, opposite the head of 
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the Kars River, and passes northwest through Bardees, Penjak, and 
Tausgerd to the main river ; on an affluent of this branch, coming 
in from the south between the two places last named, is the im- 
portant point of OltL 

The northern branch of the Euphrates, known as the Karu-su, 
rises in the Dumli-Dagh northwest of Erzeroum, runs from east to 
west through the plain of Ova, and then south into the Pashalic 
of Musch. Its course is slow and regular ; the banks flat, and 
covered with bushes ; throughout most of the year there are good 
pastures in its valley. 

The south branch of the Euphrates, the Murad, rises in the Ararat 
chain west of Mount Ararat, and traverses the Pashalic of Baya- 
zeth from northeast to southwest. The water is clear and good, 
abounding in fish, especially trout. At first only about thirty feet 
wide and from three to five feet deep, it is soon enlarged by its 
numerous affluents from the mountains, and upon entering the 
Pashalic of Musch has become a considerable stream. 

In the upper valley of the Murad are Toprakh-Kale and Dija- 
din. This valley is closed to the east by a spur of , the Ararat 
range. On the eastern slope of this spur rises the Maku, which 
empties into the Araxes ; in the valley of the Maku is the fortress 
of Bayazeth. 

None of the rivers mentioned are navigable within the limits of 
the theatre of war; they are mountain-torrents, subject to great 
inundations during the melting of * the snows and after heavy rains. 

The highest point of the Ararat range is the loftier peak of 
Mount Ararat ; only two other peaks rise into the region of per- 
petual snow. The range is usually covered with thick forests, in 
which snow often lies until midsummer. The mountains are diffi- 
cult and the passes few. The climate of the trans-Caucasus varies 
much ; in the valleys it is hot and often unhealthy, on the moun- 
tains and high plateaus it is cool and healthy. Many of the towns 
on the coast of the Black Sea are unhealthy in the extreme. 

The Pashalics of Akhaltzik, Kars, Bayazeth, Musch, Erzeroum, 
and Trebizonde are much more healthy than the Caucasus, and 
quite as productive. The regularity of the seasons in Kars, Erze- 
roum, and Bayazeth is equally favorable to the development of 
vegetable and animal life. By the side of the olive, vine, and 
almond are found the richest pastures and most fertile fields. Kars 
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with better cultivation would be the granary for all the surround- 
ing country, but the Pashalic of Bayazeth is under the best culti- 
vation. 

Prior to the Persian war of 1827, and the Turkish war of 1828- 
29, the Allaghez range formed substantially the central Asiatic 
boundary of Eussia ; but by the peace of Turkmanchai the Persian 
boundary was carried to the Araxes, and the important position of 
Erivan gained. By the treaty of Adrianople the Turkish boundary 
was carried forward to its present position, and the important points 
of Akhaltzik, Ahalkalaki, and Alexandropol (formerly Gumri) 
gained by Eussia. These places, and Erivan, have been converted 
into strong fortresses and depots of supplies, and the roads leading 
through them to the front and rear, as well as those connecting 
them, have been made practicable for artillery and wagons. The 
railroad system of European Eussia has been extended to within 
eighty miles of Tiflis, so that it is now entirely practicable to rein- 
force the armies of the Caucasus at short notice. 

It is now necessary to allude to the roads of the theatre of war, 
so far as we have any knowledge of them. 

The coast-road from Fort St. Nicholas to Batoum is practica- 
ble for wagons ; beyond that point to Trebizonde it is a mere path, 
unless recently improved. The road from Akhaltzik to Ardahan, 
sixty-five miles, winds through gently undulating and wooded hills 
until the Ulgar Pass is reached, about half-way to Ardahan ; here 
there is a steep ascent ; hence to Ardahan and beyond the descent 
is easier. From Ardahan to Erzeroum, by way of Dadaschin, the 
Karatschli Pass, Olti, and Noriman, is one hundred and twenty-two 
miles. The Karatschli Pass leads over the main Ararat range, 
from the valley of the Kur to that of the Tchorokh; there are 
some steep places in this pass, but it affords the best communica- 
tion with Erzeroum, and is preferred by the inhabitants to the 
Saganlugh. It may be well to state that the portion of the Ararat 
range near the Karatschli Pass sometimes receives the name of the 
Karatschli Mountains, while the Saganlugh Pass, or rather Passes, 
give their name to the corresponding part of the Ararat range and 
spurs. These passes, and the mountains near by, are covered with 
dense forests of oak and pine, so thick that the snow remains late 
in the summer. They are intersected by rocky valleys with marshy 
bottoms. 
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From Alexandropol to Kars is about forty-three miles, by way 
of Kniss ; from Kars to Kotanli is seventeen miles. From the 
latter point two roads lead across the Saganlugh and reunite near 
an old stone-bridge over the Araxes at Kerpi-Kev, or Kopri-Koi ; 
this is a well-preserved bridge of seven arches, attributed by tradi- 
tion to Darius Hystaspes. 

The Saganlugh forests, already alluded to, extend from the Kotanli 
base to the castle of Zevin, and from seven to fifteen miles on 
either side of the two roads. Deep and difficult ravines afford 
good positions of defence at almost every step. 

The left-hand road, called the Medjingherte road, first traverses 
Aspuga and the gorges of Delli-Musa-Perun, thence following the 
banks of the Khami torrent, it passes by the villages of Sarakamish, 
the gorges of Milli-Duz, the castle of Medjingherte, and the village 
of Khorasan to Kerpi-Kev, fifty-four miles. 

The right-hand, or Zevin, road passes through the villages of 
Kekutsch, Tchirikli, Kijil-Killissi, the castles of Zevin and Zaghin, 
and the village of Ardost, seventy miles. 

From Kerpi-Kev to Hassan-Kal£ is ten miles, thence to Erzeroum 
twenty-seven miles, making from Kars to Erzeroum one hundred 
and eight miles by Medjingherte, and one hundred and twenty-four 
miles by Zevin. From Kars to the foot of the Saganlugh the 
country is not difficult, and over the mountain-passes the difficulty 
in former times was less from the steepness of the slopes than 
from the marshes in the valleys, and the rocks and trees which 
narrowed the way ; these difficulties have probably been somewhat 
lessened of late years. 

From Ahalkalahi there is a mountain-road to Kars over the 
Ghegh-Dagh, fifty-two miles. From Ardahan to Kars there is a 
good road, fifty miles. 

From Sardar-Abad, near Erivan, there are two good roads to 
Kars, — one by Ketcheranka and Subotan, eighty miles ; the other 
by Kaghizman, ninety-three miles. From Kaghizman there is a 
mountain-road by Getschevan to Hassan-Kale. 

From Erivan one road by Katch-Gheduk, forty-three miles, and 
another by Zer-Gheduk, sixty-two miles, unite at Bayazeth : these 
roads are good, but lack wood and supplies. Through Bayazeth 
passes the great road from Tebriz to Constantinople, passing through 
Dijadin and Toprakh-Kale, over the ridges of the Kosch-Dagh, 
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and through Deli-Baba to Hassan-Kal^ and Erzeroum, one hundred 
and seven miles from Bayazeth. There is also a road from Toprakh- 
Kale, through Melisgherd, Kniss, Mount Brigol, and Kuli to Erze- 
roum ; from Kniss a branch leads to Musch : these are good roads, 
with abundance of wood, water, and forage. 

From Erzeroum to Trebizonde by Baiburt and Gumisch-Khan is 
about one hundred and eighty miles : this road has long been a 
good one to Baiburt, but beyond was formerly very difficult even 
for pack animals ; it is probably in a better condition now. From 
Erzeroum by Baiburt and Kara-Hissar to Sivas, two hundred and 
sixty-six miles, or by Erzingan, two hundred miles ; both these are 
good wagon-roads, and traverse a fertile and well-peopled country. 
The caravan route to Sivas passes through Ach-Kale, and Kilkil 
Tchifflilis, but is inferior to the other roads. About eighty miles 
from Sivas, at the village of Andnas, a road turns off to Tokat, 
eighty-seven miles, and thence to Samsun, one hundred and fifteen 
miles ; this road is said to be practicable for wagons. There is also 
a road leading up the valley of the Tchorokh from Batoum, through 
Artwin, Kiskin, and Ispira to Baiburt. Near Kiskin this road 
sends off a branch to Olti, and a little higher up the valley two 
other branches to the southeast, which near Gertum intersect the 
direct road from Ardahan, through Olti, to Erzeroum, and by an- 
other parallel branch communicate directly with Erzeroum. 

The southern shore of the Black Sea is skirted by one or more 
parallel coast-ranges ; the interior is made up of mountains, val- 
leys, and lofty plateaus, but now T here west of Erzeroum are the 
difficulties in the way of an army so great as east of that point, and 
the country furnishes large amounts of supplies. Unless changes 
have been made very recently, the only fortified Turkish places of 
any consequence in the vicinity of the Ararat range are Kars, Ba- 
toum, Ardahan, Bayazeth, Erzeroum, Toprakh-Kale, Hassan-Kale, 
Artwin, and Olti. Of these Ardahan and Bayazeth have fallen al- 
ready ; Batoum is probably securely invested from the land side ; 
Erzeroum is weak, and will probably hold out no longer than the 
Turkish army is interposed between it and the Bussians ; Kars is 
strong, but is not likely to hold out long after the fall of Erzeroum ; 
the others are too insignificant to check the progress of the Bus- 
sians more than a few hours. 

A brief account of the operations of Marshal Paskevitch in this 
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quartet, in 1828 and 1829, will be found interesting and instructive. 
In 1827, by a series of bold and able movements, he brought the 
Persian war to a close, and acquired for his country the important 
provinces of Erivan and JSTakshivan. The outbreak of the Turkish 
war in the spring of 1828 found him ill prepared for offensive 
operations, and by no means entirely ready for the defence of the 
frontier. With consummate ability he prepared for the task be- 
fore him. The condition of the Caucasus was such that he was 
obliged to leave strong detachments to watch the native tribes 
and guard his communications ; it was also necessary to observe 
the Persian frontier. Having provided for these necessities, he 
had remaining only thirty battalions, nine squadrons of regular 
cavalry, eleven regiments of Cossacks, and eighteen and a half bat- 
teries, of all kinds, for service on the Turkish frontier. He cor- 
rectly assumed that for both defensive and offensive operations the 
central line, from Alexandropol to Kars, was the most important. 
Therefore he posted in Imeritia, to guard his right and the ap- 
proaches by Batoum, a force of six battalions, one regiment of 
Cossacks, and sixteen guns ; on his left, in Armenia, a force of 
three battalions, one Cossack regiment, and eight guns ; at JSTachi- 
schevan, on the Araxes, were posted two battalions, one regiment 
of Cossacks, and four guns. These, with other smaller detach- 
ments, reduced his force on the central line to some eighteen bat- 
talions, eight squadrons regular cavalry, seven and a half regiments 
of Cossacks, and fifty-six field-guns. These he posted in the early 
spring, so as to cover the defiles of Bordjom, Tschalki, and Ello 
Dara in the Allaghez range, and at the same time so that they 
could be rapidly concentrated at any desirable point ; the mass of 
the force entered and occupied Alexandropol, then called Gumri. 
This force being entirely insufficient to operate upon Erzeroum, he 
limited his designs for the first campaign to gaining possession of 
the fortified places in the Pashalics of Kars and Akhaltzik, so as 
to throw the Turks back upon the Saganlugh and Karatschli 
Mountains. On the morning of the 14th June Paskevitch crossed 
the Arpa, about three miles from Alexandropol, with an effective 
force of 12,000 men, and fifty-eight field-guns ; twelve siege-guns 
came up a few days afterwards. He had with him rations for 
forty days, 20,000 rounds of artillery ammunition, 1,845 wagons, 
and 2,250 pack-horses. On the 18th he reached the vicinity of 
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Kars; on the 23d the artillery opened/ and the place was carried 
by assault. Leaving a garrison at Kars, he moved on the 17th 
July upon Ahalkalaki, which he carried by assault on the 24th ; 
on the 26th Hertwis fell into his hands. On the 16th August, 
after defeating a Turkish army beneath its walls, Akhaltzik was 
carried by assault, after a most obstinate resistance ; Ardahan fell 
a few days after. During the winter the Turks made several at- 
tempts to retake the captured places, but were in every instance 
foiled by the energy and ability of the Eussians. In 1829, being 
somewhat reinforced, Paskevitch concentrated his available force 
at Kotanli, on the 9th June. The Turks were intrenched in con- 
siderable force on the Medjingherte road, while the Zevin road 
was entirely free from their presence, although the intention of 
the Turkish general was to occupy it in strong force, but he had 
delayed carrying his purpose into effect. As soon as Paskevitch 
ascertained the state of affairs, he determined to throw the mass of 
his troops at once, by the Zevin road, upon Hassan-Kale and Erze- 
roum, while a false attack was to be made by a small detachment of 
the intrenchments on the Medjingherte road. On the 13th he 
advanced in accordance with this design, and on the 27th occupied 
Erzeroum, having effectually defeated and outmanoeuvred the 
Turks. He subsequently sent an expedition to Baiburt, under 
General Bursof. A Turkish force now advanced to this place, 
when Bursof marched out and attacked them near Chart ; here the 
Eussians, greatly inferior in numbers, were repulsed, and Bursof 
killed. Upon this Paskevitch marched out from Erzeroum, at- 
tacked and carried the Turkish intrenched camps, and after several 
engagements completely dispersed them. He was prevented from 
marching to Trebizonde only by the great difficulties of the road. 
The peace of Adrianople soon put an end to operations in this 
quarter ; under that treaty the Eussians retained Akhaltzik, Ahal- 
kalaki, Hertwis, and Gumri, and added much to their frontier on 
the Black Sea. 

During the Crimean War the only operation of importance in the 
quarter in question was the long siege of Kars ; the operations of 
Omer Pasha from Sugkum-Kale towards Kutais really produced no 
effect upon the result of the war. 

The permanent army of the Caucasus is not far from 130,000 
men, with 168 guns; add to this the Cossacks of the Kuban 
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and the Caucasus, and there will be nearly 170,000. Of course 
a certain portion of these troops are required to watch the 
disaffected natives; but, allowing for this, and considering the 
facilities for bringing up troops from other parts of the Empire, 
by rail or by the Caspian, it is quite evident that it should be 
an easy matter for the Eussians to collect sufficient troops to 
render the success of their operations reasonably certain. It is 
evident that the first important object of the Eussians in this 
quarter will be to gain possession of the Ararat range, with 
the adjacent valleys of the Tchorokh, and the upper part of the 
Murad Euphrates, together with Erzeroum and the roads leading 
thence. Their next object would probably be to gain possession 
of Van, Bitlis, and Musch, in order to control the southern part of 
Armenia, and protect their flank from the direction of Kurdistan ; 
while to the west they would probably move upon Trebizonde in 
one direction, and upon Erzingan or Sivas in the other. It is not 
probable that they have any present expectation of moving so far 
as Constantinople by the southern side of the Black Sea, but if suc- 
cessful in their military operations, it is not likely that they will be 
content with any acquisition of territory less than that including 
the Lower Tchorokh, Erzeroum, Musch, and Lake Van. The proba- 
bilities are that it is a part of their plan to gain actual possession 
of the region in question, before striking in Bulgaria the final blow 
which will force the Turks to agree to the conditions imposed by the 
victors. From the description of the country and roads already 
given, the Eussian movements are clear enough. The main central 
column moving from Alexandropol marched directly upon Kars. 
Had the Turks attempted to maintain a position in front of that 
place, the roads from Erivan and Ahalkalaki enabled the Eussians 
to turn both flanks, and force them back upon and behind Kars. 
The column from Akhaltzik had for its first object the capture of 
Ardahan; that accomplished, this column could either move to 
reinforce the central column at Kars, or by Kiskin to the aid of 
the troops in front of Batoum, or by Olti direct upon Erzeroum, 
and thus turn all the positions of the main Turkish army between 
Erzeroum and Kars. The column near Batoum was probably in 
tended to isolate that place, so as to prevent an expedition moving 
up the Tchorokh to attack the rear of the Eussians beyond Olti, and 
also to enable the Eussians safely to send a column up the same 
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valley to assist in the attacks on Olti and Erzeroum ; or, if that 
should be unnecessary, to assist in the ulterior operations by mov- 
ing direct upon Baiburt. The column from Erivan on Bayazeth was 
intended to protect the Russian left from the direction of Kurdis- 
tan ; to aid, after passing Deli-Baba, in turning the positions on the 
Saganlugh, etc. ; to assist in the attack of Erzeroum, and finally 
to occupy Musch, Bitlis, and Van. The central column, after leav- 
ing a sufficient force to mask Kars, would move upon the passes of 
the Saganlugh, aided by the movements of the lateral columns. 

Unless the Turkish army is much stronger and better than there 
is any reason to suppose, it is more than probable that at an early 
day these combinations will result in the fall of Erzeroum. 

We will now give in a few words an outline of the Russian 
campaign in European Turkey in 1828 and 1829. Turkey hav- 
ing declared war before the close of 1827, Russia formally ac- 
cepted it on the 28th of April, 1828. The army of operations was, 
by the middle of the month, concentrated in Bessarabia under the 
command of Wittgenstein. It was composed of three army corps, 
the third, sixth, and seventh, not numbering more than 65,000 
effectives; at a later period of the campaign it was reinforced by 
the second corps and a part of the Guards, about 32,000 men in 
all. The Russian plan of campaign was that the sixth corps should 
occupy Moldavia and Wallachia, and observe Widdin, Rustchuk,etc, 
while the seventh corps was to capture Brailov, and then cross the 
river to assist the third corps and cover its right flank. The third 
corps was to cross into the Dobrudscha, reduce the fortified places 
therein, and advance into Bulgaria. On the 7th May the advance- 
guard of the sixth corps crossed the Pruth at Skuljany, and entered 
Jassy on the 8th. 

The seventh corps and the mass of the sixth crossed the Pruth 
at Falschi and Waduhi on the 7th of May ; and on the 12th the 
Cossacks, and on the 6th the sixth corps, entered Bucharest. The 
seventh corps occupied Galatz, and immediately invested Brailov. 
The latter place held out longer than was anticipated, and so great 
were the difficulties of constructing the approaches to the bridge 
over the Danube, that it was not until the 8th of June that the 
third corps effected its passage at Satunovo, near Isatcki. By the 
5th of July the Russians were masters of all the fortresses on the 
Danube below Silistria, and in possession of all the Dobrudscha to 
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Trajan's wall. The army now advanced towards Shumla, sending 
a detachment to observe Varna. All attempts upon Shumla failed, 
as did the attack upon Silistria ; and it was not until October that 
Varna fell. During the winter and spring the Eussians received 
further reinforcements, and Diebitsch was placed in command. 
About the 10th of May the siege of Silistria was resumed by 
Diebitsch in person. There was at Prawady a Eussian detachment 
intended to cover the communications between Varna and the 
force besieging Silistria. The Turkish commander now deter- 
mined to attack this force and threaten Varna, and for this pur- 
pose moved out from Shumla with 36,000 men. Diebitsch, aware 
of this, immediately took 20,000 men from the force besieging Si- 
listria, and placed himself at the village of Kalewtcha, not far from 
Shumla; and when the Turks, having failed in their designs 
against Prawady and Varna, passed by this place on their return 
to Shumla, he attacked and completely routed them. The siege 
of Silistria was now pushed, so that it surrendered on the 30th of 
June. Diebitsch now determined to leave troops in observation 
before Shumla, and with the remainder to cross the Balkan. About 
the middle of July the movement commenced. The disposable 
troops consisted of three army corps. The sixth corps, ten bat- 
talions, sixteen squadrons of regular cavalry, two regiments of 
Cossacks, and thirty-two guns, moved out from Varna towards 
Devna, and thence towards Bourgas. The seventh corps, ten bat- 
talions, two regiments of Cossacks, and twenty-four guns, towards 
Koprikoi, on the Kamschick, thence to Aidos. The second corps, 
seventeen battalions, eight squadrons, and thirty guns, was the re- 
serve, and moved by Jenibasar to support the other corps as might 
be necessary. On the ninth day from Shumla, after encountering 
very little opposition, the three corps were assembled south of the 
Balkans at Eumilikoi, one hundred miles from Shumla. There was 
no longer any serious opposition, so that Diebitsch on the 19th of 
August arrived at Adrianople, whence he communicated with the 
Eussian Mediterranean fleet at Enos on the iEgean Sea. Although 
the Eussian army was reduced by disease and the casualties of ser- 
vice to a very small force, the firm attitude of Diebitsch so imposed 
upon the Turks that on the 14th of September the treaty of Adri- 
anople was signed, conceding all the demands of Eussia. 

The Eussian operations on the Danube during the existing war 
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are not yet sufficiently developed to admit of description or discus- 
sion. It can only be said that they have occupied the entire left 
bank of the Danube in large force, and that their crossing is 
delayed either to give full time for the occupation of Erzeroum, or 
to await the action of Greece and Servia, or by the condition 
of the roads and the floods in the river. However this may be, 
it is not probable that they have repeated the error of operating 
with an insufficient force. 

Not many months since we asked a veteran European diploma- 
tist what was the condition of the Eastern Question. He replied : 
" I do not know. There is but one man in Europe who knows, 
and that is the man who controls the strongest and most numerous 
battalions the world has seen. Tell me what that man intends 
and I will tell you how the Eastern Question stands/* So we say 
to our readers that, so long as we do not know the intentions of 
Germany, so long as we are ignorant of the real understanding 
existing between the three great Empires, we cannot know the 
intentions of Eussia, or predict the spread and results of the exist- 
ing war. Eussia has not acted wisely if she has plunged into this 
war without being well assured of the support of Germany in cer- 
tain eventualities. Whatever Eussia's real aims, — whether she 
intends to seize and hold Constantinople, or expects to make peace 
north of the Balkans, — she must, or at least ought to, carry on 
the war, so far as the Turks are concerned, precisely as if she 
intended to attack their capital both from the Danube and the 
Caucasus, The question as to the point in her course at which 
she will excite beyond endurance the susceptibilities of England 
and Austria, and what means will be at her disposal to meet their 
active hostility, she must have carefully considered and solved 
with certainty. It is unnecessary for us to consider these grave 
and important questions at present. But, as having a more im- 
mediate bearing on the war, it must be said that from day to day 
it becomes less improbable that Greece, Servia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina will, in addition to the gallant Montenegrins, take part in 
the struggle. If the hand of Austria be from any cause withheld, 
the situation would in this event become a complicated one for the 
Turks. Not only would it be necessary for them to maintain a 
considerable force in Thessaly, and on other portions of their 
western frontier, but there would probably enter upon the theatre 
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of operations a column composed of at least one Eussian army- 
corps, supported by numerous auxiliaries from the districts we 
have named, which, moving by Sophia and Uksub upon Tatar- 
Basardjik, would completely turn the line of the Balkans. 

But we are too ignorant of the facts to venture upon hypotheses 
that may have no foundation. We cannot as yet even solve the 
question whether the delay of the Eussians upon the Danube is 
brought about by causes we have already referred to, or by the 
indecision of their commanders. Before our next number appears 
events will have solved many of the questions which now perplex 
us. For the present we can only practise the adage of the Eus- 
sians, — "I sit upon the bank, and there I await the wind." 

Geo. B. MgClellan. 



